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G 7ke Cowhoyl 




]JuB American coweoy must a-ive 

CREDIT TOT-HE MEXICAN VAQUERO FOR 
MOST OF THE IDEAS AND EQUIPMENT 
USED IN PRESENT DAY RANGE WORK 
AND THE HANDLING- OF CATTLE. ALMOST 
EVERY ITEM OF COWBOY EQUIPMENT 
WAS DEVELOPED BY THESE SKILLEP 
STOCKMEN. THE CHAPS, HACKAMOR&, 
AND THE LARIAT WERE FIRST USED BY 
THE VAQUEROS. THE WORD "LARIAT' IS 
A CORRUPTION OF THE MEXICAN "L-A- 
REATA." THE REATA IS A RAWHIDE ROPE 
USUALLY BRAIDED OF FOUR, SIX, OR. 
EIGHT STRANDS AND FROM FORTY TO 
SIXTY FEET IN LENGTH. IT IS ONE OF 
THE MOST EFFICIENT 
IMPLEMENTS EVER 
MADE FOR WORK 
ON THE. RANGE. 
IT WILL NOT KINK 
?. OR SNARL OR 
* BECOME STIFF IN 
WET WEATHER. 




IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WEST; 
THE COWBOYS ROPE. IS KNOWN BY 
DIFFERENT NAMES--- LASSO," "KETCH- 
ROPE," "LASS ROPE" OR JUST PLAIN 
"ROPE." IN RECENT YEARS/THE MANIL-A- 
YACHT-LINE ROPE HAS BECOME POPULAR 
AND IS IN SENERAL USE ON THE RAN&E 
AND BY THE RODEO CONTESTANTS WHO 
ARE ROPINS- AGAINST TIME. 
THESE SOYS USUALLY 
USE A VERY SHORT ^ 
ROPE-A80UT22 f 
TO 28 FEET LONGr 
THE TRICK ROPERS V 
IN THE RODEO USE \ 
THE MEXICAN MAGUEY ^ 
ROPE WHICH IS MADE 
FROM THE FIBERS OF 
THE MAGUEY PLANT. IT 
IS A HARP TWISTED ROPE 
AND -HANDLES SOMEWHAT , 
LIKE THE RAWHIDE _ 
REATA- . 
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HVPMOTIST, HAW! VJ 
VOU GOT CONFEDERATES 

WHO WOEK FOE VOU 

STOOGES \ 




BUT SlNCe BBCWN'S SO 
AU-FlEED SBTTON-SBM 
YOUR CHAMPION .TEV 
YOUB HOCUS-POCUS ON 
HIM'AF VOU CAM PUT HIM 
IN A TBANCS TONIGHT- 
HAW, HAW— t'u. give- vouy 

TH' Key TO TH' ClTV! 




GOOD! NOW TELL ME, 
JESSE, WHERE -/OU [" RECKON I WA£ BORN ' 
WERE BORN — AND IN CENTEEVI LLE,MIS- 
VJHO V0L1E BARENTS /SOUK! ON SEPTEMBER 
FIFTH, EIGHTEEN FORTvi 
SEVEN ! 1 RECOLLECT 
MV POLKS WAS ROBERT 
JAMES AN' ZERELDA 
COLE JAMES 1 . 




WHO EODE WITH VOU "~"X/ -HI-ET ME 
DUEINSTHE HOEElBLE A SEE .. .THERE 
CENTEALlA MASSACRE 2 ./ WASMVBeoTHER 
— -*f FRANK, COLE 
/ I V0L|NGEE,8L00DY 

, I BiLL ANDERSON, 
i:.V:\ BILLOJANTRELL, 

;::[i -v \ HENRV STARE— 




\f&~< CEACKY, HE'S C'RECtA/ 

[/ I WAS THERE MY OWN SELF) i 

[ IT WAS IN SEPTEMBER, 1 

EIGHTEEN £|%TY-F0UE AND \ 

WE SLAJSHTEEED TH' WHOLE I 

REGIMENT OF BLLjECOATS / 

I UNDER MAJOR JOHNSON ! / 



mLBE \, 

J HOEN- 
ASWOGGLED) 




DUElNS THE NEXT TWO VvEEKS 
SNAKE BlITTE COdNTEY. 




IN THE SNAKE SUTTE BANK ... ( 




r-r-rr/sTUFFTHis sA 

7 WITH GEEENBAC 




<s \ 




,...-. 1 PEONTO! MVBEOTMEEM— H-| 
_^__ FBANK'S OUTSIPE— JULlEKI 

i so no funny stuff' MgHMaj 
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AT THE WELLS FABSO OFFICE . 



U 




MME TH' WHOLB ISOLD OUST "V ] 
SHIPMBNT! NO FALSE MOVE / | 
OE I'LL HANS VOEE HEAP 
FEOM A POLE LIKE TH 1 

ASTEP MILITIA 
DID TO BLOOPY 



AND ON THE -TEXAS PLAINS, . 




WS'LL SPLIT T«' V/HA.Oue FALL GUY] 
gOOTYNOWAN' I I'M PBOUD Or THE WAV 

LAV LOW! JOHNNY I. I EACNED A*VSHAEE 
MACK BEOWN'S \ BY ST4GIMS THAT 
DUE SACK TOMORROW! ) CLEVER SCENE ON 




/dOSSONE IF I CAN 
/ UNDERSTAND IT! 
/ WHAT DIBTV-WOBK 
IS THE SHERIFF UP 
M TO, ANYHOW " 




APTEE MULE BEABPSLEY ESLATes THE 
HAPPENINGS of the past two WEEKS... 



An' so plumb neae 

everybody in town thinks vhmm.twamks! 
you'ee a kobin hoophebo \ things'ee 
'cause you only bob th'eich! j bssinnin' to 




, 'SPECIALLY WHEN YDU SAY 
/THE SHERIFF AND THE COLONEL I 
■ABE BOSOM PALS! IT LOOKS 
LIKE I'VE CLIMBED OUT OM A 
LIMB AND SAWED IT FEOM 
UNDEE MB! 





YOU'LL NEVEE SET TO 
TBlAL! YOU'BE GONNA 
DIE WITH FOLKS THINKIN' 
YOU pID TH 1 HOLDUPS ■ 
UNDEETH 1 DELUSION 
YOUWEEE JESSE JAMES! 





-gLAMil 


FuH-OH.WE'RbY 
fljpo LATE ry 


(C^S 


SK* 
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sn^^^ 
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WITW THE COLONEL AND THE 
' SHERIFF BOTH DEAD, IT'S 
GOlN' TO BE HARD TO CLEAR 
MVSELF AND PKOVE I'M NOT 
IN A TRANCE! I'LL NEED HELP 
FROM VOU AND THE KlD 





OF COURSE NOT! 1TWAS ANAGT' Eii 
MAKE THESE RANNIES CUT ME ' ' 

LOOSE! THEY'RE ONLY P&STENDIN' 
TO BE IN A TRANCE! 




IS HE NOT 
THE DIRTY 
LITTLE 
COWARD 

who killed 

OUR BOSS, 
BOVS 2 




r JJST FOUN'D THE COLONEL 
DEAD, FORD! THERE'S Wo 

wav to -Know if he could or 
couldn't hypnotize anybody' 
the fact that brown committed i 
the robberies while under 
a spell proves that he did. 
have strange powers i 



g^i^mm 




s^HL 



X RISHT, I'LL PROVE THESE ^Ni 
POLECATS AIN'T HYPNOTIZED ANY 
MORE THAN BROWN WAS HYPNOTIZED! 

X WAS "THE MASKED OUTLAW 

SAVVY? AN' I CAN PROVE I 

PULLED TH' HOLDUPS "' 




HOLD IT, MANUEL ! THAT'S C ' BAV FOR 
THE CONFESSIONI NEED NUESS — 
TO CLEAR ME IN THE EYES I I MEAN 
OF THES E TOWN FOLK S ! / JOHNN V 
SO WE'LL LET THE LAW ■ / MACK BROVtHI 

TAKE CARE OF THE td> ^ ___««< 

SKUNK, INSTEAD 1 /Z^r 



H 





E/iMMiiLL 



( SOUNPS LIKE 
V A GOOf 
( QUESTION 




TOOLS HAVE SEEN 
STOLEN, OUR WATER 
9ARREL5 PRAJNEP, 
CABLES BROKEN . . . 
OH , OUST ANY 
NUMBER OF IRRITAT- 
ING THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENEP. .. ANP 
NOW PERHAPS 
EVEN NVURPSR 
" ATTEMPTED 



WELL, TO PLEASANTER SUBJECTS/ L 
WOULP WOU LIKE TO "RIPE UP WITH 
ME ANP SEE OLP STONEFACE CLOSE? 




^UELL 
PUinilED 




WESTERN PRINTING & 

Howard Wilson's steel-gray eyes 
were tinged with angry red as he 
glared, through rimless spectacles, at 
the pale-faced, tight-lipped young man 
standing by the roll top desk. "Not a 
dime, Joe!" he rasped. "Not a single, 
solitary dime!" He drove each word 
home with a bang on the open ledger. 

Joe Pratt flicked his tongue over dry, 
pale lips. "But, Uncle Howard, if I 
don't get the money by tomorrow 
night, Monte Leeds'll..." he gulped 
convulsively, "he'll kill me." 

A suggestion of a malicious smile 
played fieetingly about the lips of the 
older man. "What's So bad about 
that?" he asked rhetorically. "Alive, 
you're no good to anybody, not even 
yourself." 

The muscles tensed along Joe's stub- 
bled jaw. His hands curled into fists, 
but remained at his sides. He swal- 
lowed a couple of times, opened his 
mouth and closed it again. 

The malicious smile appeared open- 
ly on Howard Wilson's lips. For a long 
moment, he stared into Joe's white 
face. "Don't get any notions about 
killing me," he said, "because it'll do 
you no good — you won't get a red cent! 
I've made sure of that!" 

"You . . . you cut me out of your 
will?" Joe struggled to push the words 
through clenched teeth. 

His uncle nodded. Then he made a 
gesture of dismissal. "Run along, Joe. 
I've got work to do." 

"Yeah," Joe snarled, unable to con- 
tain his fury any longer. "You've got 
work to do all right, you o(d skinflint! 
You've got to figure out how to cheat 
more widows *and orphan's^, .how to 
put the squeeze- on- your neighbors, so 



you can collect a lot more filthy cash 
to stick away in the bank." 

Wilson purpled with rage, -and 
pushed himself to his feet. "You 
blasted ingrate!" he roared. "You 
spineless, no-good tinhorn! Get out of 
here before I . : .before I . . .." Choked 
with rage, he was unable to finish. 

Joe shrugged, turned on his heel, 
and stalked from the room. As he 
slammed the front door behind him, he 
did an odd thing — he smiled broadly. 
The jibe about his uncle's-sticking cash 
away in the bank had accomplished its 
purpose. It had told him where Wil- 
son's cash WAS kept. For, in a split 
second, before giving way to his rage, 
Wilson had darted a glance at the 
three-shelf, glass-fronted bookcase 
standing against an inner wall o~f the 
room. 

Early that evening, Joe returned to 
his uncle's home. It was a natural 
thing to do; he lived there. However, it 
was not natural for him to drift 
through the shadows and come up to 
the house from the north^the side 
nearest the cottonwood grove — in- 
stead of entering the front door. Nor 
was it natural for him to be wearing a 
sheathed knife at his belt. 

Two windows broke the north wall of 
the house. One of them opened into 
Wilson's bedroom; the other, lighted 
and ajar about a foot, gave into the 
living room. It was toward the latter 
window that Joe tiptoed stealthily. 

He was not prepared for the sight 
that met his eyes. He had expected to 
find his uncle reading, <or dozing be- 
fore the fire, and had planned accord- 
ingly. However, as he peered through 
the window, he changed his plans. 



For the glass-fronted bookcase was 
open and so were the shelves of books 
it contained. The door of a small safe 
built into the wall behind the bookcase 
was open, too. Howard Wilson, his 
back to the north window, was sitting 
on a footstool before the open safe, 
counting silver coins as he dribbled 
them from a moneybag into an iron 
strongbox. 

Joe grinned. Now he knew why Old 
Man Hacker had driven up that noon, as 
he was leaving. He had forgotten about 
his uncle giving Hacker until sundown 
to pay up his mortgage. 

"Lucky J waited," Joe thought. "If 
I'd pulled the job last night, like I first 
planned, I wouldn't have gotten that 
extra three thousand." 

He shucked his gloves, slipped the 
razor-sharp knife from its sheath, took 
careful aim and hurled it, straight and 
true, at his uncle's back. 

Wilson gave a little moan, shud- 
dered, and slid from the footstool. 

Closing his lips against an exultant 
cry, Joe slipped his gloves back on. 
Then he pushed the window full open 
and vaulted through it. 

It took him less than fifteen min- 
utes to clean out the safe,.carry its con- 
tents out the back door, and dump 
them into the old, abandoned well be- 
hind the barn. He covered them with 
half a dozen large rocks and a sprink- 
ling of earth. When the last moneybag 
was hidden, he returned to the living 
room and the riorth window. Here, he 
pressed his gloved fingers on the sill — 
in the position a man vaulting out of 
the room would press his. Then he bur- 
ied the gloves under the woodpile and 
went back into the house, locking the 



back door behind^ him. Five minutes 
later, he was undressed and in bed. 

Shortly before midnight, Joe got up 
and walked into the Jiving room. Every- 
thing was exactly as he had left it. 
He went into his act just as he had re- 
hearsed it in his mind. First, he yelled, 
"Help! Murder!" Then he unlocked 
the front door and raced down the 
street toward the sheriff's office, still 
yelling at the top of his lungs. 

It was mid-morning. Joe was in the 
kitchen, eating o delayed breakfast, 
when Sheriff Tom Morris and his young 
deputy, Bill Richards, come in. : 

"Well, Sheriff," Joe said, "what do 
you think?" 

The sheriff's face was stern. "I think 
YOU killed your uncle, Joe, and tried 
to fix things so we'd think an outsider 
did it!" 

"ME?" Joe exclaimed, his mind rac- 
ing. "I was asleep!" 

"We've got no proof of that," the 
sheriff replied. 

Joe nodded. "I realize that, but you 
saw the crook's prints on the window- 
sill where he took hold to climb out." 

"Yes, those prints," the sheriff 
said, "they help clinch the case against 
you, Joe." 

"But. , .but. . .1 don't understand," 
Joe stammered. - 

"Okay." Bill looked at Joe, as the 
sheriff reached for his handcuffs. "You 
see, Joe, those prints were too good . . . 
too clearly outlined. . .too carefully 
placed. An outsider would have been 
in such a hurry to get away, he 
wouldn't have taken time to do such a 
neat job! But most important of all, 
you neglected to wipe your FINGER- 
PRINTS from the handle of the knife." 




TAKE IT EASY, SPEEDY/ 

WE CAN'T GO PEEAM6U- 

LATIN' ALONG THE PUBLIC 

HIGHWAY Wi: 

OUR ADVERTIS 




/SOLD NUGGETS/ AN' A^ 
MAP/ SO THAT'S WHY I_J) 
AHE WAS AMBUSHED/ 




DUCK FOE COVER r^W 


SPEEDY/ 


YOU'RE ON V-J 


YOUK OWN 


'I'LL PI C.C 


I YOU UP 


LATER./ ./Si 
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WHEW.' I'M SURE GLAD 
TO SEE THEIR BACKS/ 
NOW I'LL GET SPEEDY, 
TAKE FRED TO TOWN, AN 
BEING BACK THE SHERIFF/ 




IT'S THEM/ IF I 
COULD SHOOT GOOD 
ENOUGH.. .GOSH,MAYBE I. 
CAN TAKE 'EM, BUT NOT 
IT'S AMITE DARKER/ 





HE NEXT MORNING 



MORNIN'.DUB.' I dUST FILED j 
FRED'S CLAIM IN HIS 
WIDOW'S NAME.' SHE 
WANTS YOU TO TAKE 
A SHARE IN IT.' 



NOTHIN' DOIN7 ALL I WANT IS A BIG 
AUDIENCE FOR MY SHOW THIS **&0&T% 
AFTERNOON.' ,, _ — , _ ^^EK£g22 



Ie ikhorm ge nes 

MERCHAMBfSI 



-*am 



L \H& 






YOU'LL HAVE THAT ALL. RIGHT 
THE WHOLE TOWN WANTS TO 
HEAR HOW YOU NABBED THAT 
PAIR.' IT WAS A GREAT PIECE 
" WORK. 




c lke Cowhoys 
PacE Horse 




IjACK HORSES AND MULES ARE STILL USED 
EXTENSIVELY IN MANY PARTS OF THE WEST 
MOST COWBOYS WHO LIVE AND WORK IN 
THE MORE REMOTE SECTIONS WHERE 
THERE ARE fEW ROAPS,OWN AN EXTRA 
HORSE WHICH THEY USE TO CARRY THEIR 
BEDS ANP EXTRA EQUIPMENT WHEN THEY 
ARE PRlFTING FROM ONE OUTFIT TO 
ANOTHER. MANY OF THE LARGE RANCHES 
USE PACK WORSES WHEN WORKING- IN 
COUNTRY TOO ROUGH FOR A CHUCK WAGON 
TO GET OVER. THESE ARE KNOWN AS 
"GREASY SACK outfits"because THEY 
CARRY COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR, SALT AMP 
SUCH SUPPLIES IN PARAFFINED SACKS 
SO THEY WILL NOT BECOME WET IN RAlNY 
WEATHER. PACK STOCK IS ALSO USED TO 
CARRY SALT TO THE SALT-LOGS AND FENCE 
POSTS AND SPOOLS OF BARBED WIRE INTO 
ROUGH COUNTRY. THERE ARE MANY 
FREIGHT OUTFITS USING" PACK ANIM-ALS 
TO CARRY SUPPLIES INTO MINES AND 
RESORTS THAT CANT BE REACHEP 
Ta r . By ROADS - A GREAT 

FeSePosts ^ MANY PACK WORSES 

- ^ ANP MULES ARE USED 
OUTFITTERS AND 
GUIDES WHO TAKE 
HUNTING, FISHING, 
AND SIGHT-SEEING 
PARTIES INTO THE 



"BACK~COUNTRY"AREAS WHICH CANNOT 
BE REACHEP BY AUTOMOBILES. THERE 
ARE. MANY HITCHES USED IN TYING- ON 
A PACK— THE DIAMOND, WEB-DIAMOND, 
THE SQUAW-HITCH, BARREL-HITCH, LUMBER- 
HITCH AND MANY OTHERS. THE DIAMOND 
IS THE MOST WIPELY USED AND PROBABLY 
THE MOST PRACTICAL. IT IS SO CALLED 
BECAUSE WHEN TIED IT FORMS AN ALMOST 
PERFECT DIAMOND ONTOP OF THE PACK. 



DeiailofpaJ^addler and rigging 





